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Essays that do not please can be ignored. The 
author can hardly expect that each Essay will 
afford the same entertainment, yet he trusts that, 
if all do not please, yfez^; pieces may give offence. 

In conclusion, let not the reader expect too 
much, for, as Pope hath it : — 

" Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be." 



London, October^ 1893. 
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PREDICTIONS. 

HOUGH the twentieth century is still a 
mere possibility of the future, predic- 
tions anent that wonderful time are 
actualities of the moment. A twentieth 
century literature is already in existence, and 
even poor wretched nineteenth century folk 
may enjoy, at least in imagination, those con- 
ditions of life in which generations yet unborn 
will find themselves. But the individual who 
pins his faith on the due fulfilment of pre- 
dictions, is relying on that which in too many 
instances has proved illusory. Yet few things in 
the history of mankind have so largely influenced 
life and thought as forecasts of the future. It 
would seem that a continual looking forward with 
a view to grasp the unknown and undeveloped 
future has about it something bf a fascination. 
In all ages and amongst all races this endeavour 
to realize coming events from the long shadows 
cast before has more or less been found. Wise 
men, soothsayers, prophets, and the rest, are 
found occupying a prominent position in the 
histories of various nations. With the Jews 
the prophets became a kind of priesthood, and 
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the Sibyls of the Greeks were considered as 
priestesses. It is inde^ recorded that one of 
these latter foretold the coming of Christ Bede 
records some of her prophetic verses, and Sibyl- 
line books were consulted as late as the tenth 
century. 

Though prophets have not always been honoured 
in their own country, yet they have in most 
instances seemed to find sufficient reward in their 
pretended powers of vision. They have enveloped 
themselves with an air of. mystery, and this has 
usually given them a certain importance in the 
eyes of the majority. Many have forfeited their 
lives in the practice of their profession, whilst not 
a few have spent vast sums in striving to obtain 
the necessary knowledge. Not that the seer is 
always, or even usually, a man of learning ; in 
many cases, indeed, being quite illiterate. But 
wise men in plenty have found a delight in striving 
to give a forecast of the future, and some have 
succeeded fairly well. Ben Jonson's prediction or 
declaration anent Shakspere is a case in point : 

" Not of an age, but for all time I " 

This was not bad for an amateur prophet So, 
too, Napoleon's prediction as to the Bourbons : 

"Tranquillity will never be insured to the Bourbons in 
Paris. Remember my prophecy, Caulaiiicourt" 

There was a good deal of truth, too, in what he 
said on another occasion : 
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events : the rope which is apparently of the 
strongest material, calculated to bear mankind, 
Blondin-like, into the glorious twentieth century, 
may prove itself, when tested, to be but a rope 
of sand after all. With the pessimist it is all the 
other way, so instead of a delightful, alluring pros- 
pect, there is presented to the view of mankind, a 
terrible, heart-rending spectacle. Now both can- 
not be right, so the lesser prophets, as a kind of 
panacea, give a golden mean between the two 
extremes, so that it may not seem so very bad 
after all. There is, however, one point of agree- 
ment with most of these forecasts, and that is 
the large part that electricity is destined to play in 
the future history of the world. But this is one of 
those predictions which may be safely indulged. 
Electricity casts suck a big shadow to-day I 

How far predictions generally may be relied on 
may be judged by the past When the Free 
Trade movement was inaugurated in the United 
Kingdom it was predicted that the world would 
soon follow the good example, but it is hardly 
necessary to say how remarkably this anticipation 
has failed to become a pleasant experience. Pro- 
tection is an article of faith in nearly every foreign 
country, and the Colonies are, in the main, dead 
against Free Trade. Yet, at the time, it seemed 
tolerably safe to predict general acceptance of the 
advantages of free exchange of commodities. 
Distance lends such enchantment to the view, that 
when a man ventures on a prediction, he draws an 
imaginary picture of the future coloured largely by 
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his own hopes and aspirations. But as the world 
rolls on. and the traveller proceeds on his journey, 
the splendour of the distant peaks becomes less 
alluring, more commonplace. The heights are 
gradually scaled, and with the slow ascent the 
whole thing becomes quite prosaic, like most things 
on a close acquaintance. The Free Trader, like 
many people before and since, made a mistake in 
supposing that his view of the matter would be 
the general view, and so his prediction has not 
been verified. He should have allowed for the 
inherent selfishness of mankind. 

A glance at a neighbouring country anent a 
prediction that has been falsified may not be with- 
out interest. Everyone knows what a high place 
coffee occupies in the public estimation of the 
people of France to-day. But when the strange 
berry first reached Paris and became the fashion, 
there were many who declared that it would not 
long retain its popularity. Madame de S^vignd, 
finding Louis had a fondness for the new beverage, 
and that the people of Paris regarded it with 
special favour, declared that "the popularity of 
coffee is destined to be as ephemeral as that of the 
tragedies of young Racine, who writes for the 
Court festivities, and not for future generations." 
The high place which Racine still holds in French 
literature, and the present-day popularity of the 
brown Arabian berry, show that the most gifted 
and sagacious are not always endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. 

B 
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The introduction of railways was met with a loud 
outcry, and many were the predictions of the 
almost certain ruin which would follow. It was an 
innovation — a new departure. It was much the 
same when gas was first used as an illuminating 
agent, and it was only the sterling common-sense 
of the people that made it possible for the new 
light to be given a fair field. But most things 
worth anything are worth fighting for, and though 
success may not come all at once, yet it cannot be 
for ever deferred, whatever the opposition. Every 
new man ; every new book ; every new artist ; 
every new departure: in short, everything that 
marks a further step in human development has 
been predicted as that which will most assuredly fail. 
The prophets have made up their minds to it, so 
it must come to pass ; for they are convinced " that 
those things that are new are not true, and those 
that are true are not new." This suffices for them. 

Some curious stories have been told anent 
predictions. When a young Tartar prince was 
brought a prisoner of war to Stockholm Charles 
XII. was much struck at the singular destiny of 
the Asiatic, and declared that it was much the 
same thing as if he should one day find himself 
a prisoner among the Turks, Little attention was 
paid to the remark at the time, but in the later 
history of Charles he really found himself in the 
hands of the Turks, 

In the Chronicon Nonantulanunt there is a story 
of a man who had foreseen his death from a stone 
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of two ounces weight falling on his head. He 
therefore contrived for his protection a cap of 
plate iron. Being at mass one day, so the story 
goes, he reverently lifted his cap, when a little 
stone fell upon his head and inflicted a slight 
wound. On weighing the stone, he found it to be 
exactly two ounces ; and then, knowing his doom to 
be sealed, he arranged his worldly affairs, and died. 

A curious story is recorded of Brutus, anent a 
prediction. When the Tarquinii consulted the Del- 
phian oracle, the reply was : " Young men, lyhich- 
ever of you shall first kiss your mother, he shall 
possess the sovereign power at Rome." Brutus, 
who was present, fell to the ground, as if by acci- 
dent, and touched with his lips his Mother Earth, 

Curran has it that there are two kinds of 
prophets — those who are really inspired, and those 
who prophesy events which they intend them- 
selves to bring to pass. The famous astrologer 
Lilly had the ill luck to be considered one of the 
latter in connection with his prediction of the 
great plague and the fire of London. In 1648 
he published the following : 

"In the year 1656 the aphelium of Mars, who is the 
generall signification of England, will be in Virgo, which 
is assuredly the ascendant of the English monarchy, but 
Aries of the kingdom. When this absis, tlicrefore, of Mars 
shall appear in Virgo, who shall expect less than a strange 
catastrophe of human affairs in the commonw^ealth, 
monarchy, and kingdom of England? There will then, 
either in or about these times, or near that year, or within 
ten years more or less of that time, appear in this kingdom 
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so strange a revolution of fiate, so grand a caiastropke and 
great mutation unto this monarchy and govenunent, as 
never yet appeared ; of which, as the times now stand, I 
have no liberty or encouragement to deliver my opinian, — 
only, it will be ominous to LondoUj unio her merduads mi 
sea, to her traffique at land, to herfoor, to her rick, ta all 
sorts of people inhabiting in her or her liberties ^ bt R£asoh 

or SUNDRY FIRES AND A CONSUMING PLAGUE." 

For this prediction Lilly was afterwards examined 
by a committee of the House of Commons, for his 
precision was thought to indicate a knowledge of 
the then supposed machinations which brought 
about the catastrophe. Lilly it was, too, who 
was consulted by Charles L after his escape from 
Hampton Court, and General Fairfax also sent 
for Lilly to ask him to say whether God was 
fav(^urable to the cause of the party he repre- 
sented. Lilly made his fortune by giving favour- 
able predictions to both parties in the State. This 
was a safe plan, for both could not be wrong. 

Whatever may be thought of predictions as a 
whole, a careful study of the past seems to indicate 
the prevalence of a certain law in history^ as in 
everything else. Nations wax and wane, rise and 
set — a kind of ebb and flow. So that, to a certain 
extent at least, a knowledge of the fate of nations 
in the past, will enable one, in a measure, to antici- 
pate the future of nations now in the ascending or 
descending scale. So theories of one kind and 
another are worked out But there is always a 
big IF in the case. So every prediction must be 
accepted with large reservations. Again and again 
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cab, has to be content to hang on the back of an 
overladen tramcar. Still, on the whole, the fore- 
casts of the weather are fairly accurate, and one 
must not expect too much. But it should be 
borne in mind that if there is so much uncertainty 
in foreseeing the weather for twenty-four hours in 
advance^ how great the difficulties must be to those 
who have undertaken to forecast the condition of 
the world a hundred years hence. 

It would not be well to condemn altogether 
those individuals who strive to realize what lies 
hidden in the future. If those who make the 
attempt are honest in their endeavours, and are 
animated by proper feelings and considerations, 
let them entertain mankind as they will. An 
unwritten, because unlived, century of history lies 
before them, and has only to be peopled with the 
creatures of the imagination. It is a clear page, 
a canvas without blot or stain. It may be covered 
with the most delightful creatures, portrayed in 
the most brilliant colours of the artist. Man's 
noblest aspirations and purest ideals may here 
have play, and the scene that is unfolded may not 
only charm the eye, but lead those brought into 
full enjoyment of the view, to resolve to do what 
in them lies to make the picture presented to them 
an actuality of some future time. The best must 
be conceived before the best can be lived: the picture 
must be seen before it can be copied. More, in 
his Utopia^ places before mankind a picture of a 
perfect commonwealth. The ideal state presented 
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of the world justifies mankind in anticipating. 
But, on the other hand, he who declares for the 
reverse condition of things, is just as likely to be 
in error. Those who take the mean of the two 
extremes as their view are much more likely to be 
correct in their estimate. Each should, however, 
bear in mind that, as Pope hath it : 

" Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, — 
All but the page prescribed, their present state." 



II. 

THE LOSS OF INDIVIDUALITY IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
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illustration of the same truth. And it is the same 
the wide world over — comparatively unknown 
men have ever been the pioneers who have laid 
the foundations — sometimes alas ! sealed with 
their blood— of those superstructures which rear 
themselves boldly as portions of the Greater 
Britain beyond the seas. These men may have 
had no great objects in view — probably merely 
seeking to open new avenues of trade or to gain 
some knowledge of the riches or capabilities of 
development of hitherto unknown territories. But 
this is the crux of the matter : would such men 
have been enterprising at all had they had snug 
government berths with no particular incentive to 
effort.? It is to be feared that they would not 
have been in the van, and that the countries might 
have remained unknown and trade have languished 
for ever so far as their personal efforts went The 
same men might have thought of the enterprise : it 
might even have been a pet project But it would 
be strangled by the mere contemplation of the 
yards of red tape that would be connected with 
the slightest deviation from the official routine. 

Governments do not lead : they follow. Hence 
it is that originality and enterprise would tend to 
disappear if the Government should eventually 
become the sole employer or even the sole Land- 
Lord. Just try to imagine for a moment trade 
without competition — trade, that is, solely in the 
hands of the Government ; and the nation of shop- 
keepers a nation of Government Storekeepers — 
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such would therefore be slow to take into their 
hands more than may be necessary. A govern- 
ment should direct the affairs of a country, not 
run commercial concerns for a profit, nor interfere 
more than can be helped between man and man. 

Few will gainsay that it will be a bad day for 
the people of this country when they cease to act 
for themselves, and expect everything done for 
them. Widespread officialism would be a sore 
and sorry thing — France and Italy, to wit, not to 
speak of the United States and its Civil Service. 
The official has not free scope, and his mind is 
never free from his " duty." Hence an able man 
does not become abler, but is rather ^fxabled 
from exercising his highest prerogative — that of 
thinking for himself. 

Britons have so far chosen the better way, and 
they leave to private initiative nearly everything. 
Every man who wishes well of his country, and 
who desires that its future may be prosperous, 
should steadily set his face against any change 
in the direction indicated in this paper. 



III. 

THE VALUE OF BOOKS. 
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benefits of his earnest endeavours to reach some 
unattainable ideal, — his aspirations inspiring him 
to give to the world language which never dies, 
pictures which are never likely to fade from 
view. 

This brief paper is only intended to be sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive; for the subject would 
require many volumes. Yet, in conclusion, it may 
be well to let an ancient and a modem give us a 
word. " A library," says Cicero, " is the soul of a 
house." " Books," says Rogers, 

" Are prompt to charm with many a converse sweet ; 
Guides in the worlds companions in retreat^ 

After these witnesses, it is not necessary for the 
writer to add anything as to the value ofbook^. 



IV. 
GREATNESS. 
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approved great man of all, though his world is but 
a kitchen. For does not Lord Lytbcm say : 

^ We may live without poetry, music, or art ; 
We may live without conscience^ and hve without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may ttve without hooksi 
Bui civilised man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books, — what is knovdedge hut 

grieving ? 
He may live without hope, — what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love, — ^what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man who can live without dimngf' 

So a great cook is not so very unimportant after 
all. He does not, at any rate, purchase his 
greatness by the destruction of his kind, like 
a Caesar or a Napoleon, but rather by their 
preservation. There can be no two opinions as 
to whose greatness gives the greatest amount of 
happiness at tlie moment. Napoleon earned 
the epithet " Great " at the cost of some two 
million lives. What a price to pay for a name ! 
But to revert. There are the great lawyers, the 
great judges, and the great diplomatists. Nor 
should the great financiers, the great merchants, 
the great explorers, and the great missionaries be 
forgotten. Space would not, indeed, admit of the 
mention of the many departments of life in which 
a man may achieve greatness. A man may now, 
mirabile dictu^ be great even in dressmaking. The 
great Worth, to wit ! 

But greatness, except in rare instances, is of a 
very transitory nature. The Lord Mayor is a 
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can never be given, because it has no bounds. It 
IS a god which is ever being pursued, because 
ever in view ; yet it always eludes the grasp. So 
their lives are spent in never-ending achievements, 
continual labour, and unremitting conquest For 
should they rest they would cease to be them- 
selves. " Great men," said Napoleon (and he is 
surely an authority), " are like meteors ; they 
consume themselves to enlighten the earth." 
The man passes away, but the influence of his 
greatness survives, for, to quote Napoleon again, 
" greatness is nothing, unless it be lasting." This 
is the true test of a man's right to the homage of 
mankind : his individuality must ever be above 
the horizon ; his sun must never set. For the 
greatness of the man who passes out of human 
ken is gone for ever. 

Very few men have received the special title of 
Great as an addition to their names. In England 
only one, namely, Alfred the Great. In Russia 
only one ruler has been given the appellation, 
namely, Peter the Great. Then in Prussia, Frederick 
the Great ; in France, Napoleon the Great ; whilst 
in Greece appeared Alexander the Great ; and in 
Rome, the Great Caesar. The epithet is frequently 
used in reference to several other rulers, but some- 
how or other those named appear to be the only 
great men to whom it is generally applied. 
Such names as Pericles, Hannibal, Richelieu, and 
Cromwell must, however, be mentioned ; for in every 
respect they are entitled to rank among the greatest. 
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maintain the Protectorship, and Charles was called 
to the throne. And of Charles it may be said that 
though a nation made him a king, yet that nation 
which placed the crown on his head was unable to 
endow him with a single great quality. So, in the 
same manner, a constituency may make a man 
a member of the House of Commons, but it 
cannot make a statesman^ for such as these are 
few indeed. How many are there in the two 
Houses of Parliament at the present moment ? 
And, of those who might be given the name, how 
many are there who are making reputations which 
will live as " great " ? 

The greatest men of history have rarely been 
guilty of meanness. They do not so much desire 
to possess as to achieve : they are ever striving to 
perform that which has not been done before. The 
comforts of life have little charm for them, but 
they ever delight in that which is novel, especially 
if it be difficult of attainment. Wealth is not 
their object, but only a means to an end ; and they 
are usually more ready to distribute gifts than to 
receive them. When Alexander the Great was 
about to leave Greece on one of his expeditions, 
he called his friends together, and distributed 
amongst them nearly all his property. Upon being 
asked what he had reserved for himself, he replied : 
" My hopes." It is some such spirit as this which 
ever animates the great ones of the earth : they 
live not in the present, but the future. " I have," 
said Napoleon, " a taste for founding, not possess- 
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Yet It may be well to say that the cruelties which 
they practised, and the heartlessness which fre- 
quently characterised their actions are in no way 
to be overlooked. In these the greatest have 
shown how hard it is to be good as welL Yet it 
would be wrong to judge them too harshly, seeing 
that the full reasons of a particular act are in few 
instances known. 

It is not customary to judge a picture by a 
particular part, a poem by a single verse, or a 
novel by a specially selected chapter. It would 
not be right, for example, to judge Alexander's 
character by his disgraceful conduct at the siege 
of Gaza, in dragging the body of Betis round the 
walls he had so gallantly defended. Alexander 
quoted in palliation of his action in this matter 
the example of Achilles in similarly treating 
Hector. For, be it remembered, Alexander had 
been taught in his youth to emulate the heroes 
of the Iliad throughout his career. The greatest 
of the great sometimes imitate the vices as well 
as the virtues of those whom they have been told 
to look to for instruction. Or to take the conduct 
of Napoleon in divorcing Josephine. If that 
circumstance be taken apart from the reasons 
which Napoleon gave for it, it might be said that 
he was without heart or human feeling. He 
seems, however, to have sacrificed personal feeling 
in the desire for an heir to the throne. Such, it 
might be said, is one of the privileges, or rather 
drawbacks, as some would think, of great- 
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differeth from another in glorj**, so do the indi- 
viduals who go to make mankind differ from each 
other in the greatness to which they attain. But 
those who, in this sublunary sphere, fail to reach 
a conspicuous position have always this consola- 
tion : 

^ The world knows nothing of its greatest men." 
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A DIP INTO "don QUIXOTE." "Jj 

Scattered here and there throughout Don Quixote 
will be found much in the way of proverbial 
philosophy. To give a few examples : 

'^ A mouth without teeth is like a mill without a millstone." 

•* I am bom in these iron times to revive the age of gold." 

*' Leave the dead to their bier, 
And the living to good cheer." 

" He who is a slave bestows freedom on others." 

** If I find her harder than a cork tree, I will make her 
more pliant than a glove." 

"I say no more, neither am I drunk, being fresh and 
fasting from everything but sin,^^ 

"Let us listen, for by the thread of his song, we may 
discover the clue to his thoughts." 

" The prince travels to the next world by as narrow a path 
as the labourer." 

" A bad cloak often covers a good drinker." 

" The good shall have my heart and hand, but the bad 
shall have neither foot nor footing." 

" In the dark all cats are grey." 

" An old dog knows how to snuff his eyes in time, that 
cobwebs may not be spread over them." 

The above are but a few out of many that could 
be cited. A few others shall be given after a 
further glance at the Don and Sancho. 

Proceeding on their quest they again find them- 
selves hungry, as is the wont of the adventurous. 
They therefore have a meal which is " their break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, supper in one — there is 
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such variety." The squire still makes fun, as 
opportunities occur, — which by the way, are not 
infrequent, — of his master. The knight therefore 
gives him such a drubbing that "had the blows 
been received on the head instead of the shoulders, 
his master would have had no need to pay {or owe) 
Sancho any further salary." 

The object of Cervantes should be borne in 
mind when reading Don Quixote. The work is a 
satire upon books of knight-errantry, and his object 
in writing his book was to ridicule his fellow- 
countrymen and others for their infatuation. If 
the reader bears this in mind whilst perusing this 
remarkable book much that seems strange becomes 
perfectly intelligible. That incident, for example, 
of the Don declaring that a barber who was 
approaching from a distance, with a brass basin 
on his head, mounted on an ass, was a Knight, not 
only splendidly mounted, but with the very helmet 
of Mambrino on his head, is a case in point. Not 
only does the Don make the barber a mighty 
knight, but he determines to attack him and obtain 
the helmet for which, by the way, he has so longed. 
He rushes at full speed towards the unlucky wight, 
who seeing the Don approaching, throws himself 
over the tail of his ass, and makes off at full speed. 
But he left his wonderful basin behind him. He 
had merely placed it on his head owing to the rain. 
The Don, however, though he obtains possession 
of the coveted article, is hardly satisfied. It 
scarcely comes up to his idea of a helmet — there 
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But, as the Don says elsewhere, nothing human 
is eternal, and the very fact that this is but a 
" dip " into Don Quixote bids the writer to cease. 
If the appetite of the reader is not appeased, 
let him go to Don Quixote itself for more. The 
book will not disappoint. 
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food and fuel ; the terrible cold which makes them 
crouch together for warmth and encouragement; 
the last fire out, and no prospect of ever re-lighting 
it again ; and then the final scene when, like the 
closing of the girders of the Forth Bridge, the 
northern and southern ice meets, and the world 
knows man nor life no more. The reign of the 
Ice-Kuig has come ! — 

" What docs not fade ? — 
This huge rotundity where tread grows old ; 
And all those worlds that roll around the sun. 
The sun himself, shaU die!* 
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And in another place he says : 

" O, I could play the woman with mine eyes^ 
And braggart with my tongue ! " 

In this matter of tears there is a ready explanation. 
Woman is a sensitive plant, and the water lies very 
near the surface indeed. Some are, indeed, like 
" Niobe, all tears," but then, in a general way, they 
indicate very little, and are quickly dried. A man 
rarely cries, but when his feelings thus find vent, it 
may be taken that he is in a very bad way. But 
with women it is far different, for 

" Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. Could we make her as a man. 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this — 
Not like to like, but like in difference." 

A woman is full of tenderness and pity, and her 
very vices may in a measure, like her tears, be 
accounted for by her extreme sensibility. 

We fear that Shakspere is unduly hard upon 
the fair sex when he says — 

" Frailty, thy name is woman ! " 

But another poet — Otway — in his Venice Preserved 
gives a quite different version. He says, and who 
can deny the truth of his view ? 

" Oh woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair to look like you : 
There 's in you all we believe of heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love." 
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And yet Pope has it that — 



it 



good, as well as ill, 



Woman 's at best a contradiction still/' 

Yet worse remains, for in another place he tells 
us: 

^' Most women have no characters at all. 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear. 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair." 

This is really dreadful, and may be taken as 
clearly proving that Pope must have kept very 
bad company in the feminine direction. We 
cannot help feeling sorry for him, especially those 
who know that — 

" The world was sad ! the garden was a wild ! 
And man, the hermit sighed — //// woman smiPdJ^ 

Or as Scott puts it, in Marmion : — 

" O, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow^ 
A ministering angel thou / " 

How true this picture is who cannot say from his 
own experience } Just try to picture society bereft 
of these gentle, kindly ones, who are ever at hand 
when sorrow and suffering fall to our lot. 

But women, Lyttelton says, find few real friends. 

" Women, like princes, find few real friends." 
There are plenty of admirers, fawners, flatterers : 
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a spiritual and mental actuality. Milton says that 
woman is the " last, best gift " of God : — 

'' O fairest of creation ! last and best 
Of all God's works ! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thought be form'd — 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet." 

If this is so, it surely behoves the lord of creation 
to set the highest value upon those gentle beings 
that are destined to remain his companions to the 
end of Time, not to speak of the unknown and 
illimitable Future, 
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barely be deciphered. This is a matter that should 
be looked to by the Missionary Societies. But 
time is gone, the cemetery gates are closing, so, for 
the present, the subject must give place to other 
things. Before leaving, however, the wish that 
Martial expressed might, perhaps, be brought to 
mind : 

** To look on Death with placid eye, 
And neither fear nor wish to die." 
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ready heavily laden 'busses. Stations are crowded 
to excess, and the omniboats on the river are full. 

This daily ebb and flow of the tide of City-life 
is a most interesting feature. The place which 
has been the scene of the greatest activity becomes 
all at once as quiet as the grave. Its teeming 
population is the most transitory in the world, 
and he who has been, perhaps, during the day, 
at his place of business in Comhill or elsewhere 
within the magic mile, is now with his family at 
Brighton, Croydon, or some other town equally 
far removed. Anyway, he has gone, for his sojourn 
in the great pulsating heart of London is but for 
some five or six hours out of the twenty-four. 

But if the City is becoming a desert, neither 
reader nor writer has any raison detre therein, so 
they must go too. If enough has not been seen, 
it may be possible to take a "run through the 
City " again. 
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and William Godwin being the first writers of the 
kind. " Caleb Williams " was the most remarkable 
of the productions of this class. 

Three female novelists also come on the scene 
early in the century, namely, Mrs Opie, Miss 
Austen, and Miss Edgeworth. Their works are 
well known to present readers. Of the three. 
Miss Austen takes front rank. 

Getting further into the century, the mass of 
names makes it increasingly difficult to enumerate. 
Scott, however, stands alone. He founded the 
historical novel, and right well did he gain the 
public ear. On the one hand the great Wizard of 
the North ; on the other a breathless, anxious, 
expectant people, waiting for the words that were 
ever flowing from his never-resting pen — a pen 
which could hardly keep pace with hid richly 
gifted brain, teeming with those wondrous 
creations which are now the heritage of all able 
and willing to accept them. Will its like ever be 
seen again ? 

Nearly all Scott s work is good, and most of it 
excellent. He gave, indeed, the Novel a new 
power, and invested it with a wider influence than 
it had previously attained. His prose fictions are^ 
in some respects, more like Epics — it is poetry 
that is found there ; and what is there to compare 
to epical-romance, coloured largely by actual facts, 
historical truths i It is Homer over again, but on 
a lower level. But Scott needs no praise; his 
works are an enduring monument. 
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in this paper the Novel is being dealt with as it is, 
and not as it might have been. And should not 
all literature reflect life ? If this be answered in 
the affirmative, why then what can mirror the 
phases of life so well or conveniently as the Novel ? 
But if the Novel is admirably adapted for use as 
a mirror or reflector, the worker engaged in the 
art of novel-making should be satisfied to present 
the phase of life he is dealing with, and not 
attempt to preach overmuch from its pages, for 
" the pot that boils overnluch loses flavour." The 
true Novel should speak by the aid of its characters, 
and the personality of the author should be hidden 
therein. This is true art ; and cannot, therefore, 
fail to please, and so instruct. 

The materials for the Novel are all around : all 
that is needed is a true master of the craft. 
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in many quarters looked upon as an irksome task. 
The love-letter of course survives, but even this 
has sadly deteriorated since the beginning of the 
century. Taking the letters of any person of note 
written at the period referred to, and comparing 
them with those written by a person occupying 
a similar position to-day, the change and the 
decadence are at once apparent The circum- 
stance can of course be accounted for owing to 
the rapid pace at which life is now moving, but 
still, for all that, the loss of the old-fashioned 
letter is one which all must in some degree 
deplore. The receipt of a letter was at one time 
an event long looked forward to with delight: 
now the postman is, in many quarters, voted a 
nuisance, for should he come too frequently, or 
too heavily laden, it means the employment of 
one or more private secretaries. Life to-day is 
one continual rush : there really seems no time 
to live. Hence there is little leisure for the 
cultivation of manners so far, at least, as letter- 
writing is concerned. 

It would be easy to enlarge upon the subject 
ad infinitum^ but enough has perhaps been said 
upon a matter with which all are more or less 
familiar. All have felt the annoyance which 
always arises when brought in contact with 
persons who neglect manners altogether, whilst 
no one has failed to experience the pleasing 
sensations excited in the mind when associating 
with those persons who practise those good 
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manners which ever spring from a well-regulated 
mind. And this paper cannot, perhaps, close in 
a more fitting way than with these words — ^words 
that should prove a guide to good manners the 
world over : 

'' To thee be all men heroes ; every race 
Noble ; all women virgins ; and every place 
A temple." 
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posterity alone that can decide his true position. 
And, as r^ards Browning, it is to be expected 
that, if he is not assigned a place in the front 
rank, future generations will doubtless accord him 
a high position in the galaxy of poets. But, 
passing from the particular to the general, a few 
words anent poetry may, at this juncture, be of 
interest 

If it is the province of Art to please, of Nature 
to soothe, so is it the function of Poetry to inspire. 
The influence of the latter upon the mind of 
man is, indeed, so vast, so deep, and so subtle, 
that the difficulty is to give it its proper place 
in the world of thought and of life. 

Poetry is as wide as the range of human 
thought and human action, but it is more than 
this ; for is there not a poetic aspect of every 
form of life and of nature — a, poetry in the 
gfraceful movement of the gazelle; a poetry in 
the flight of birds, as in their song ; a poetry of 
the dawn as well as in the glow of the setting 
sun? Poetry is everywhere: in the sky, and in 
the sea ; on the river ; at the lowest depth, and at 
the greatest height ; and wherever there are eyes 
to see, and a mind to appreciate, there does it 
speak and penetrate with its inspiring power to 
the soul. What a joyless world would exist but 
for its marvellous and universal influence ! But, 
so far as these latter remarks go, reference has 
only been made in a general way to poetry, and 
not to that ordinarily understood by the term. 
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Poetry may not always be perfect in form, and 
in some cases is neither rhyme nor reason, but 
if it arrests, excites thought, stimulates to right 
action, its purpose has been fulfilled. The canons 
of poetic diction may be violated, verse may be 
too long or too short, but if the awe-inspiring 
strain is diere, if it speaks to the inmost soul, it 
is poetry. 

No age is prolific of poets, and the best must 
always have fewest readers. The high level which 
they reach cannot be scaled but by few, and even 
these cannot long live on such heights. The poet 
himself must, indeed, at times, come down to the 
plain below, for if he did not occasionally descend, 
the rarer atmosphere would prove his destruction. 

Poetry sets before man the ideal, and therefore, 
in most respects, the unattainable. But if an 
ideal of the right sort is set before him, good must 
come to the man who strives to attain thereto. 
So this ideal will be reflected in his life, and the 
world be the gainer thereby. But space is gone, 
and for the present, this subject must give place 
to more practical things. This is a prosaic world 
after all, so it is not good to be always on the 
heights, even if in that rarer air nothing but the 
best poetry is absorbed. 
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It need hardly be said that in this latter part of 
the nineteenth century] shirkers may be found in 
every direction. Some make no pretence to be 
anything else, but there are many whose whole 
lives are spent in passing as workers in one or 
other of the great centres of industry. These men 
and women are labelled workers, but they alwa)^ 
take care to look the other way when their share 
should be performed. Such as these are far worse 
than the professional shirkers — their work is a 
sham, and their conduct one of the worst forms 
of hypocrisy. 

Labour is common ; so the modem-day masher 
or exquisite takes care to avoid it in every possible 
way. He overlooks, or at least ignores, the fact 
that all wealth is but the result of that of which 
every man should have practical experience — 
work. The house in which he lives, the bed on 
which he sleeps, the clothes he wears, the dinner 
he eats, the cigar he so affectedly smokes ; in 
short, everything which has made life possible for 
him, is the fruit of the sweat of some toiler's brow. 
Such a one languidly opens his newspaper in the 
morning, but how often does he think of the 
labour of body and brain, not of one individual 
only, but of many, which enables him to see at a 
glance the daily life of the world ? What cares he 
for the long nights which life's busy workers spend 
in labour whilst he is snugly ensconced in bed ? 
Yet he is glad to partake of the benefits which have 
followed, albeit the worker himself would be 
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man has found his allotted task, be it what it may, 
pleasant or repugnant It matters not whether it 
be work of body or brain, or both, so that it be 
done. Nor need a man continue in one kind of 
work for his whole life. He may advance from 
a low level to a higher — perhaps to the highest 
kind of work. But if it be in accordance with 
his strength and capacity, it is well. Too much 
should not be attempted. The task should be 
within the capacity; for an undue strain may 
prevent all future work, and so retard the progress 
of the world. For just as the individual must 
work out his salvation for himself, so the regenera- 
tion of the world can only be accomplished by 
the combined efforts of the great army of workers. 
Every worker who falls by the way is a serious 
loss, and every shirker who stands idly by acts 
as a drag which checks the onward movement 
Not till every individual has found his work,, 
and the shirker has put his hand to the plough, 
never again to look back, will the promised 
Millennium be even within view, let alone an 
absolute, enjoyable experience. 
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Then does she reach a position of true honour — 
an honour which may surely fill her cup with 
proud satisfaction. She may know, and her 
husband may know, that marriage, as Jeremy 
Taylor has it, if " fuller of sorrows, is also fuller 
of joys: the mother of the world, it preserves 
kingdoms, fills cities and churches, and peoples 
heaven itself." 

In Goldsmith's Bee there is a story of a man 
who was desirous of a marriage with the daughter 
of an exciseman. The exciseman, wishing to 
deal openly with his prospective son-in-law, asked 
him if he had seen the girl ; for, says he, " she is 
hump-backed." 

"Very well," cried the stranger, "that will do 
for me." 

" Aye," said the father, " but my daughter is as 
brown as a berry." 

" So much the better," said the traveller, " such 
skins wear well." 

" But she is bandy-legged," said the exciseman. 

"No matter," cries the other, "her petticoats 
will hide that defect." 

" But, then, she is very poor, and wants an eye.** 

^'Your description delights me," said the 
stranger, "for I have been looking out for one 
of her make : I keep an exhibition of wild beasts, 
and intend to show her off as a chimpanzee." 

So the story. The showman's view of the uses 
of a wife was no doubt a low one, but a very close 
affinity exists between such a man and those who 
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lead people to view the matter seriously. Every 
man should train a youth, and every woman a 
maiden to a right understanding of these duties. 
It should not prove difficult if approached in a 
right spirit. Careful instruction, coupled with 
good example would achieve much ; and a purer 
moral atmosphere would soon be, not as now, 
an earnest desire, but an actual experience of the 
world at large. Surely this is a consummation 
not only devoutly to be wished, but one worthy 
the efforts of every individual. If, however, but 
a few of the readers of this paper give the subject 
their attention, the writer will not have written in 
vain. 
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and the proofing ; then the drying-off, the dyeing, 
and afterward the blocking again. After this 
comes the shaping by means of hydraulic pressure; 
whilst the further processes are velouring, hot- 
panning, and finishing. Then comes the decision 
as to brim. What style and shape is this to be ? 
The edge must be cut to width of brim required. 
A further stage in the process of manufacture 
is the curling, and then the final shaping. It 
ultimately finds its way to the trimmer, and it 
IS then lined, bound, leathered, and finally banded. 
Not till all this elaboration does the fur become 
the felt hat of the hatter's shop window. 

A good story is told of the Quaker Fox and 
his hat He was granted an interview with 
Charles II., and stood in the presence of the 
king with his hat on his head. The king looked 
at him, and after a while uncovered. "Friend 
Charles," said Fox, " why dost thou uncover thy 
head?" "In this chamber," replied the king, 
with dignity, "it is customary for only one to 
remain covered." This was certainly one to 
"Friend Charles," and it is thought that Fox 
must have felt how foolish he had made himself. 

There is a good story of a lawyer who once 
found a hat useful to him. St Peter, it is said, 
refused to admit him into heaven. The lawyer, 
however, not to be beaten, contrived to throw his 
hat inside the door. He then begged the kind 
saint to allow him to go in and fetch it, as he was 
afraid of catchipg cold. St Peter gave his consent, 

N 
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and the lawyer, so the story goes, having been 
permitted to enter, took mean advantage of the 
saintly doorkeeper, and refused to return again. 
So there is, at least, one lawyer in heaven ! 

Hats are sometimes thrown, sometimes blown, 
into the air. The first is a voluntary act, and is 
an emphatic way of expressing delight. Not so 
the latter, and especially when a nice silk hat 
that cost its wearer a guinea, suddenly feels a 
desire to roam. The wearer is on the top of an 
omnibus, and his hat and he suddenly part 
company. There has been no quarrel, — nothing 
of the kind. In fact, the owner is on the best 
of terms with his chimney-pot, for it consumes 
its own smoke. But, just as a high wind some- 
times takes a fancy to a red chimney-pot, so does 
it, when in the humour, gently remove a black 
one. It is little good complaining, and before 
there is time to have a word with the clerk of 
the weather, the hat is rushing along, like an 
erratic balloon on a Bank Holiday, some half- 
mile away. There is nothing for it but that the 
poor roofless one must madly pursue his head- 
gear or turn into the nearest hatter's for a 
duplicate. The latter is the wiser course of the 
two, for should the hat be recovered it would 
be hardly in a condition to be placed on a kingly 
or other brow; and the first cry that would 
greet the wearer wherever he went would be : 
** I '11 have your hat ! " 

Many are the slang terms which have been 
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applied to the hat. " Goss " and " 'tile " are the 
most common, perhaps. The word "goss" is 
from gossamer, from the silk of which many hats 
are made. Says Sam Weller in " Pickwick " : 

" Ta'nt a werry good un to look at, but it 's an astonishin* 
un to wear ; and afore the brim went, it was a werry hand- 
some 'tile. Howsoever it 's lighter without it, that 's one thing, 
and every hole lets in some air, that 's another — wentila- 
tion gossamer I calls it." 

In respect to 'tile as applied to a hat, that 
seems to be an abbreviation of the word pantile, 
which means a hat. So the word " Pantiler " has 
been made use of in reference to dissenting 
ministers because they preached formerly, in 
many cases, with their hats on. Having *'a 
'tile loose" is of course a common expression 
meaning not quite right in the head — thus again 
illustrating the close connection between head 
and hat. 

Passing round the hat is familiar enough in 
these days, and surely shows how useful a re- 
ceptacle the hat may become in skilful hands. 
Many itinerants not only pass the hat round, 
but make use of it in various other ways — for 
the display of goods or to assist them in some 
trick which they are ever ready to play on a too 
credulous public. A hat has been made use of 
as a temporary platform before now, but accord- 
ing to the best information obtainable, it has 
been of little use afterwards. In the hands of 
a clever conjurer the hat can be made to produce 
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anything from a cannon ball to a canary, from 
a watch to a watchman. 

It is remarkable how large a use the poorer 
classes make of the hat. The countryman will 
sometimes carry all his property in a handkerchief 
stuffed into the crown of his hat, and many 
working-men make it do duty regularly as a sort 
of extra pocket. Valuable documents are some- 
times kept in the lining until thick with grease. 

Some people never seem to know how to 
dispose of their hats. Shall they hold it in the 
left hand or the right when they remove it ? Is 
the hat to be placed in the hall or carried to the 
room when a morning or other call is made? 
And so on, ad infinitum. The etiquette of the 
hat is truly a wonderful thing. There is no 
doubt, however, that the hanging of a hat by 
a visitor to one's room is a sure indication that 
the party intends to make himself at home. 

In the House of Commons members some- 
times sit on their hats, but this is quite by the 
way. But the hat there plays a very important 
part, and has very special duties to perform. It 
is the caretaker of the seat which the member 
selects, and it is quite a sight to see the row of 
hats on certain occasions. Then, again, at certain 
times the hat must be worn, whilst on other 
occasions it must be carefully removed. Really, 
all things considered, it is difficult to imagine how 
a member could manage without his hat. 

There are some persons who never uncover 
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in the presence of royalty, and surely here the 
hat IS of most wonderful import. If the hat of 
one of these privileged persons was accidentally 
blown off when in the royal presence what a 
dreadful catastrophe it would be ! Would they 
lose the privilege for ever afterwards ? If so, it 
is to be hoped that every precaution is taken by 
the wearers of the hats, for the country would 
hardly recover from the loss of such a peculiar 
right of hat ! 

When to wear the hat and when not to wear 
it are matters of great moment to those who 
would conform to the rules which obtain in polite 
society. In this respect the French are far in 
advance, for if they are clever at anything, it is 
certainly in the wonderful manipulation of the 
hat. It has been said, indeed, that the hat is 
raised far too frequently with them for it to mean 
anything at all. Be this as it may, the French 
not only taught "perfidious Albion" much as 
regards the manufacture of hats, but they can 
also teach John Bull the art and mystery of how 
to put them on and take them off. 

Many curious examples of the etiquette of the 
hat have been given to the world. Clarendon 
tells of a case where a point of this kind was 
carefully considered even on the scaffold. The 
Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and the 
Lord Capel were executed in front of Westminster 
Hall. They were brought to the block and be- 
headed one at a time. Lord Capel was the last 
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of. the three. "As soon," says Clarendon, "as 
his lordship had ascended the scaffold, he looked 
very vigorously about, and asked * whether the 
other lords had spoken to the people with their 
» hats on * : being told they were ^bare^ he gave his 
hat to his servant^ and with a clear, strong voice, 
spoke." 

The hat becomes with certain individuals part 
of the man himself, and it is well nigh impossible 
to think of him without it Everyone knows, 
for example, how Lord Hartington (now the Duke 
of Devonshire) used to sit on the front bench of 
the House with his hat on his nose ? You might 
just as well think of Beaconsfield without his curl 
or Mr Gladstone without his collar. Take away 
the peculiar hood affected by Mother Red Cap 
and by Mother Shipton, and what is there by 
which they could be recognised } The fact is, 
the hat is just as necessary to certain personalities 
as the cat to the story of Whittington, Valentine 
to Orson, or the Round Table to King Arthur. 

Readers, this is the last Essay. The author 
raises his hat to all. 

Au Revoir, 



THE END. 



